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Quoted in the Canons of the monastic leader Shenoute is a corpus of some 
five hundred rules, which provide a sensationally detailed picture of fourth- 
century monasticism. They are here used to discover both the objective 
structure of Shenoute’s monastery and the organizing hierarchies that formed 
its everyday mental and social reality. Monastics renounced “the world,” to- 
tally replacing their primary social world with a new “normal.” But since any 
re-socialization is inherently less stable than one’s original socialization, we see 
Shenoute’s institution vigorously employing tools to repair world erosion and 
to totalize monastic identity. This process is here analyzed using concepts from 
the sociology of knowledge. 


The subject of this essay takes us back to the beginning of Christian coeno- 
bitic monasticism. The geographical setting is Egypt, where rule-based 
coenobitic monasticism was first organized and where the first monastic 
organizers used the Coptic language. Of these earliest leaders of monas- 
ticism, our best documentation (at least when it comes to first-person 
documentation) can now be said to come from the Egyptian abbot named 
Shenoute, who headed a monastic federation in southern Egypt during 
the fourth and fifth centuries (ca. 385-465 c.k.). Once they are fully pub- 
lished, his extensive writings, especially a work called Canons, will provide 
a sensationally detailed picture of Christian life in the third generation of 
monasticism. Shenoute was not the founder of his monastery but its third 
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leader.! During Shenoute’s leadership, the time of experimentation and sur- 
prise had passed. Patterns of daily life had become well established, taken 
for granted, and typified. In short, Shenoute’s monastery had become a 
typical late-antique monastery. 

The surviving parts of the Canons by Shenoute—about 1300 pages— 
have now been notionally reconstructed by Stephen Emmel from dispersed 
manuscript leaves,” and are being edited by an international team to which 
I belong.’ From our unpublished reconstruction of Shenoute’s Canons, I 
have extracted an extremely interesting set of data, namely a large corpus 
of more than five hundred monastic rules that Shenoute cites or formu- 
lates. Since only part of the text of the Canons has survived, the number 
of rules quoted in the entire text must have been even larger. 

These rules are an extremely early witness to Christian monasticism, in 
a more or less Pachomian mode: they date from the first hundred years of 
monasticism. They are our most extensive, detailed, first-hand evidence 
for how a Christian monastery actually worked in the early centuries. The 
rules of Shenoute raise problems: How did rules function in the exercise 
of monastic power? Were they important? How were they used? 


Surely the most striking social feature of monastic life is the absolute aban- 
donment of a one’s life in the civilian world, along with all its web of social 
supports, and the acquisition of a strange, new “normal” life, the life of a 
monk or nun, obliterating the old life of non-monastic reality. 

This can be called world replacement and resocialization—or in tradi- 
tional Christian terms, renunciation of the world and its consequences. I 
will come back to these concepts a few pages later. As I set out to describe 
this striking phenomenon, I will try to keep a balance and harmony between 
the monastic individual’s personal, existential experience and the struc- 
ture of the objective monastic world that he or she needed to internalize. 
I will also describe some institutional processes that initiated, strength- 


1. Demonstrated by Stephen Emmel, Shenoute’s Literary Corpus, CSCO 599 (Leu- 
ven: Peeters, 2004), 9-10. 

2. This monumental work of reconstruction is published as Emmel, Shenoute’s 
Literary Corpus. 

3. Under Emmel’s editorship, the project of a complete critical edition of the Can- 
ons was organized at Yale University (March 2000), with the generous sponsorship 
of the Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library and Dr. Robert Babcock. The 
edition is currently in progress. 
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ened, and maintained the new monastic identity. This is two-way social 
history, including individual and environment, personal world and objec- 
tive world—the dialectic of identity. 

Before I deal with the rules as such, I would like to give a brief physi- 
cal description of how Shenoute’s monastery was objectively organized. 
Actually, Shenoute never describes the monastery outright. Iam basing my 
reconstruction of the monastery often on circumstantial evidence found 
in passing remarks in the rules. (Thus, for example, a rule that instructs 
a certain officer to enter “all the Houses” once a month can be taken to 
indicate that more than one House existed.) You might call this a kind 
of archaeology based on texts alone; samples of the textual evidence are 
cited in the footnotes. 


THE SPATIAL STRUCTURE OF THE MONASTERY 


Shenoute was the head of a federation of three religious congregations— 
two men’s monasteries in the low desert and a nunnery in the nearby 
village, together with a cluster of male and female hermits living in the 
adjacent desert. I have to limit my description mostly to the larger men’s 
monastery, which is the only congregation that can be clearly reconstructed 
from the Canons. 

The large men’s monastery is set apart from its environment by a wall, 
and it has one main public entrance, where coming and going is controlled 
by a gate keeper, and where business is transacted with the civilian world. 
Internally, it contains a number of distinct loci, which I will now list. 


1. The sleeping quarters for monks consist of rooms or “cells” 
within a kind of building called the House,* following Pachomian 
nomenclature. Each cell accommodates more than one monk.* 
There is more than one House within the monastery.° Some 


4. “Twelve times per year—once a month—the Male Eldest shall enter all the Houses 
of the congregation and inspect all the cells within them” (Canons, book 5, XS 336). 
The absence of a full published edition of the surviving text of the Canons makes 
exact citation difficult. For present purposes, I refer to book number of the Canons 
and give the siglum and ancient page number of the manuscript (e.g., XS 336), using 
the reference system elaborated in Emmel, Shenoute’s Literary Corpus. 

5. Thus monks or nuns can see their fellow monks or nuns while they sleep: 
“Cursed be males (in a monastery) and females (in the nunnery) who stare and direct 
their eyes desirously at the nakedness of their neighbors in their sleeping quarters” 
(Canons, book 3, YA 257-58). 

6. “The Male Eldest shall enter all the Houses of the congregation” (Canons, 
book 5, XS 335). 
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Houses, or perhaps every House, has a special craft, whose 
workshop is associated with it or may be located in it.” 

2. The usual dining facility for monks is the main refectory. In the 
refectory, all healthy monks eat together at a fixed hour of the day, 
one meal per day.® 

3. Associated with this refectory is the main kitchen. Cooked food is 
prepared only once a week for the monks, and the diet is simple 
and restrained. Monks take an optional evening meal in their cell, 
dining on one, two, or three small loaves of bread, and occasionally 
a few condiments, all of which are issued to them by the refectory.’ 

4. Sick monks are sent to reside temporarily in the infirmary." In the 
infirmary they are treated by a professional corps of nurses,!! and 
occasionally by doctors” as well. The sick receive lavish physical 
and emotional care. 

5. Their food, whose diet is richer than normal," is prepared in a 
separate infirmary kitchen. 

6. The chronically disabled, that is, elderly monks or nuns, reside in 
geriatric wards." 

7. Another extremely important installation is the central storage 
facility called the Diakonia. The Diakonia is at once a place," a 


7. “Every work and every material that is needed at any time by workers of any 
craft among us ... shall be requested from the House Master in whose House the 
workers of this craft are located” (Canons, book 9, FM 190). 

8. Discussed in Bentley Layton, “Social Structure and Food Consumption in an 
Early Christian Monastery: The Evidence of Shenoute’s Canons and the White Mon- 
astery Federation,” in Mus 115 (2002): 385-465. 

9. Likewise discussed in Layton, “Social Structure.” 

10. “If an emergency arises so that some go to the refectory and are not able to eat 
in the refectory, saying, We are sick in our heart and our body, and wishing to go to 
the infirmary and sit down to eat there a second time, their words shall be brought 
to the attention of the Male Eldest” (Canons, book 5, XS 276). 

11. “Those who serve (diakonei) in that place (infirmary) shall act appropriately, 
following whatever measure the Male Eldest tells them to administer to each, accord- 
ing to each kind of illness” (Canons, book 5, XS 326). Discussed in Andrew Crislip, 
From Monastery to Hospital: Christian Monasticism and the Transformation of Health 
Care in Late Antiquity (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2005), 15-17. 

12. “If a physician among us happens to apply medication to suffering organs of 
some within these abodes . . .” (Canons, book 9, FM 186). 

13. Layton, “Social Structure,” 38-39. 

14. “. . . the place of those who are so feeble that they cannot go to Mass, and 
are bedridden” (Canons, book 9, BV 100). 

15. “Whatever is taken to them shall be provided to them from the Diakonia, and these 
shall be accounted for by the Father of These Abodes” (Canons, book 9, DF 47). 
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bureaucracy,!° and a legal entity.” It is a storage place for food, and 
perhaps other raw materials and tools; it keeps money belonging 
to the monastery; and to it are legally assigned any chattel and real 
property that the monastery receives from its new members when 
they renounce the civilian world. 

8. We must also imagine an important bureaucratic room for the 
storage of records.'® 

9. There is oblique evidence for a library, in the form of references to 
obtaining books.’? Furthermore, one rule lists monastic products 
that may be traded in return for raw materials such as grain and 
wool; the list of monastic products includes baskets, sacks, and 
books, implying a commercial scriptorium.”° 

10. Much better attested is the gatehouse, which is the intersection 

point of monastic life and the civilian world beyond. All except the 
actual monks of this monastery must stop here to transact their 
affairs. They include merchants,” artisans coming to do work on 


16. “A person among us in the Diakonia or any other official” (Canons, book 6, 
XM 469). 

17. “Any, whether male or female, who comes to us to be a monastic shall first renounce 
unto the Diakonia all the things that they possess” (Canons, book 5, XL 199). 

18. “The Leader of These Congregations shall at all times have people who are trust- 
worthy ... and consult with them on everything, ... while the scribe is recording all” 
(Canons, book 6, XM 463-64). “Any Father of These Congregations shall . . . seek out 
a person who fears God and is able ... not to say to anybody anything of all that has 
been said, to write them down and keep them to himself” (Canons, book 9, FM 192). 

19. “If we are brought books that are suitable to read or letters, we shall not give 
them to anyone among us unless we have told him (the Male Eldest) about them. Nor 
shall any person among us whatsoever read them without first telling him” (Canons, 
book 5, XS 385-86). “If we need to have a look at or to copy some books that we 
do not possess, we shall not be empowered to seek them outside without permission 
of the Male Eldest” (Canons, book 5, XS 385). 

20. “Every person who comes to be paid gold, bronze, baskets, sacks, books, 
and any other product in return for grain and wool and every kind of thing that we 
obtain . . .” (Canons, book 6, XM 464-65). Another rule mentions “every product of 
every craft that is sold, whether linen, hair, rope, basket, book, or any other thing” 
(Canons, book 9, BV 39). 

21. “I say to those who buy and sell with one another and everyone who lingers at 
the gates of our congregations to not delay in satisfying each person in the matters for 
which he has come, and to find out quickly why they have knocked” (Canons, book 
9, YX 54); “On Sunday ... no person shall be forced to do difficult labors . . . even 
including the merchants at the gatehouse” (Canons, book 9, BV 31-32). 
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contract, and messengers.” Some visitors also arrive, and they 

will be offered food and shelter inside the gatehouse for two days.”* 
11. Finally, I shall mention the church building, which in our 

century is the only standing building at the site of the large men’s 

monastery. This building was constructed shortly after 431 C.E.; 

nothing is known of its predecessor. The church was the site of 

two daily assemblies devoted to prayer and weaving (I shall return 

to this below), and also two Masses per week. 


It is not possible to give an exact physical description of the smaller 
monastery or of the village nunnery, but nothing contradicts the assump- 
tion that all or most of these eleven architectural elements were duplicated 
within each. 

Outside the walls of the congregations were agricultural installations 
owned and operated by the monastery, including fields,” vegetable gar- 
dens,”* palm groves,” and fruit orchards,”* with their associated farm 
animals,” equipment, and irrigation systems. There also must have been 
latrines, a laundry,” and perhaps bathing facilities.*! 


22. “If a carpenter or smith or builder or doctor does a job for us .. .” (Canons, 
book 5, XS 386). 

23. “The Mother and mothers of those in the village (the nuns) shall write to us 
here about everything they need, and we too in the men’s division shall write to you 
about everything that we need ... For us and for you, writing is binding, and it is a 
very valuable thing to our assembly” (Canons, book 9, DF 190). 

24. Layton, “Social Structure,” 39 and 44. 

25. “The little plot of land that we sow for the use of the domestic animals” (Can- 
ons, book 9, DF 179). 

26. “All House Masters shall dwell peacefully inside their Houses .... For they 
were not appointed to do jobs in the gatehouse, the vegetable garden, the orchard 
and the Diakonia” (Canons, book 9, DF 177). 

27. “People who have labored hard, doing jobs, harvesting reeds, gathering palm 
fronds, pulling out date palm fibers” (Canons, book 5, XS 319). 

28. “There shall be someone ... who gathers the fruit of the orchard and what 
falls from the date palms” (Canons, book 9, DF 176-77). 

29. “The number of domestic animals that the Father of Those Who Dwell in 
These Congregations shall permit them is (a) one camel and three asses for the mon- 
astery to the north—two going about with the camel and the other one so they can 
look after affairs riding upon it; and (b) for this present congregation, an additional 
camel and seven asses to go about with their other domestic animals” (Canons, book 
6, XL 260-61). 

30. “Cursed be males and females who stare and direct their eyes desirously at the 
nakedness of their neighbors . . . trampling their garments in the washtub beside the 
canal and by the cistern .. .” (Canons, book 3, YA 257-58). 

31. Canons, book 7, XL 273-74, refers to “this neiptérion” (hand-washing basin?) 
built at the same time as the church; discussed by Emmel, Shenoute’s Literary Cor- 
pus, 2:583. 
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THE HIERARCHY OF TIME 


By careful synthesis of passing remarks in the rules, I have also been able 
to reconstruct six other systems that structured life in Shenoute’s monas- 
tic world. To begin with, monastic time is structured, in a nested set of 
cycles. 

First, there are important annual and seasonal cycles. These include 
a recurring annual series of four weeks of assembly for the scrutiny of 
each one’s lifestyle; annual distribution of a year’s supply of bread to 
the congregations;** and regulation of prayers and work,** garments,* 
diet,” eating times,” and visitation’? according to seasons of the year or 
the liturgical calendar. 

Second, the monthly cycle is relatively limited but personally intrusive, 
as it involves personal inspection of every cell by a high administrator.” 

Third, the weekly cycle regulates diet,“ work schedule," special fast days 


32. “Four weeks per year ... everyone who dwells in the desert in our territory 
shall assemble with the monastics and come together” (Canons, book 3, YA 309); 
“We scrutinize our words and deeds during the four weeks when we assemble” (Can- 
ons, book 9, DF 77). 

33. “The monastics in the other congregation (the small monastery) and those 
who are in the village (the nunnery) ... shall receive loaves once a year at the time 
of baking” (Canons, book 9, DF 113). 

34. “The six rounds (of prayer) in the evening during the days when a fire is lit 
shall be prayed without doing work, on account of either those among us who are 
weary in the midst of fasting or those who are coming from their job ... This is 
particularly so during Lent” (Canons, book 8, XL 333). 

35. “Up to the first of (the month of) Parmoute [approximately 27 March] . . . the 
brethren shall receive winter garments” (Canons, book 6, XL 255). 

36. “In Lent each year and the two weeks when ... we .. . assemble, the salt that 
we eat in the refectory is also eaten with their little loaves in their cells. And if they 
happen to be served a few beans and cucumbers in those days and someone wishes 
to eat his portion (of these) along with his little loaf, he sins” (Canons, book 5, XL 
186). 

37. “The time of signaling for (the midday meal) is the following: if it is summer, 
the 6th or Sth hour ... If it is winter, they will scarcely have passed their time of 
working when the signal occurs” (Canons, book 9, FM 174). 

38. “On the first week of Lent and on Easter and the two weeks, (monks who 
travel) to a polis or a village or any other places distant from one another . . . shall 
not meet one another for the whole day, or even at noon or at the third hour or for 
a single hour or a half hour” (Canons, book 6, XM frg. 2b). 

39. “Twelve times per year—once a month—the Male Eldest shall enter all the 
Houses of the congregation and inspect all the cells” (Canons, book 5, XS 336). 

40. “The command about cooked food for all the congregation is: once a week” 
(Canons, book 5, XS 319). 

41. “In the season of making bread, on the two weekly fasts after they finish doing 
their prayers in the assembly and reading the catechesis they shall leave so that those 
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(twice a week**), celebration of Mass (on Saturday evening and Sunday 
morning“), a rota of clergy to prepare the sanctuary for Mass,“ instruc- 
tional meetings (twice a week in the Houses and three times a week in the 
assembly**), and meetings of the upper echelon of the staff.*° 

Fourth, for the ordinary monk, the cycle that most affected everyday 
life was the daily and hourly cycle, which consisted of six events per day: 
events that were obligatory for all healthy, able-bodied adults, and which 
were signaled loudly by the ringing (“knocking”) of a wooden bell.*” The 
reconstruction of this daily schedule, using the evidence of the Canons, is 
not entirely certain. Apparently it was: 


Just before dawn, a “great assembly,” that is, a collective meeting for 
prayer and handiwork*® (possibly held in the church building‘) 


who work in (the bakery) can make their preparations without disturbance and dis- 
heartenment” (Canons, book 9, DF 78). 

42. See the preceding note. 

43. “It is twice a week ... that we shall celebrate Mass: Saturday evening and 
Sunday at dawn” (Canons, book 5, XS 362). 

44. “Certain ordained persons serve, one week each, in all the preparations that 
are fittingly done in the sanctuary” (Canons, book 9, DF 193). 

45. “Just as the House Masters give catechesis each fast day, also the heads of 
these abodes shall give catechesis in the assembly three times per week: the two fasts 
and the eve of Sunday” (Canons, book 9, DF 77). 


46. “(The high administrators) shall ... discuss their words and deeds with one 
another ... each week, and talk with the people who have come” (Canons, book 
9, BV 121-22). 


47. For example, “No person... shall... go to the assembly . . . until the knock- 
ing signal has been given” (Canons, book 5, XS 352-53). 

48. “The great assembly ... 12 rounds of prayer at dawn and also 12 rounds at 
evening” (Canons, book 5, XL frg. 3r), also called simply “the assembly,” is first held 
just before sunrise: “The hour for performing the six rounds of prayer at dawn after 
they have come out of the assembly is 1st hour after sunrise” (Canons, book 9, DF 
frg. 8r). It is held for a second time in the evening: “No person in the men’s division 
and the women’s shall be empowered to go to the assembly at dawn, evening, or eve 
of Sunday and the time of Mass until the knocking signal has been given” (Canons, 
book 5, XS 352-53). Handiwork (weaving) is done at both great assemblies: “When 
they are about to go spread out the soaked reeds for the assembly, if it is morning, 
they shall go in a party of three... . If it is dusk, they shall go in a pair or alone” 
(Canons, book 5, XS 353). 

49. Textual evidence for the locus of assembly, presumably consisting of monks 
from all the Houses in this monastery, is ambiguous: “When it is time to spread out 
the soaked reeds for assembly in the morning or at dusk, they shall go in fives and 
sixes... . I refer to this house (or building) and this church (ekk/ésia) here” (Canons, 
book 9, ZA 224). 
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1st hour,’ prayer and handiwork in the Houses*! 

[...] hour, prayer and handiwork in the Houses 

6th hour, the daily meal, with obligatory attendance for all, even those 
who are fasting” 

9th hour, prayer and handiwork in the Houses 

In the evening, collective prayer and handiwork in the great assembly** 


The number of rounds of prayer at each prayer meeting was carefully quan- 
tified, and partly regulated according to the season of the year; likewise 
the quantity of handiwork woven by each monk was tabulated.‘ 


THE HIERARCHY OF OFFICES IN THE FEDERATION 


Now, superimposed upon this spatial-temporal structure were several for- 
mal hierarchies, consisting of graded ranks. One of these structures was 
the hierarchy of permanent offices or roles. There were seven ranks of per- 
manent officer, seven types of role, which (except for the upper echelon) 


50. For the 1st, midmorning, and 9th hours, the following is relevant. (Lacunas 
make the time of the midmorning service uncertain.) “The hour for performing the 
six rounds of prayer at dawn after they have come out of the assembly is 1st hour 
after sunrise. They should not at any time lessen an hour as they read, except in case 
of necessity. The second round shall be performed at the [. . .]th, or at most [. . . th] 
hour; the next [one shall be performed] at [9th] hour or 10[th at mJost, each element 
in its [ki]Jnd and [at] it[s time]; they shall not be performed in confusion when it is 
time for assembly; nor shall they be performed on top of one another because our 
bodily needs draw us on” (Canons, book 9, DF frg. 8r). 

51. A rule in Canons, book 5, XL frg. 3r, details “the da[ily] number (of times) 
that one prays in the Houses,” while another clearly distinguishes collective prayer 
“in the assembly or in the Houses or anywhere else.” Thus there are two locations 
for collective prayer: the great assembly and the Houses. 

52. “Any job that is done ... apart from their handiwork that they do in their 
House, the 6th hour of day shall be signaled. For they are in their place. . . . The time 
of signaling for these things is the following: if it is summer, the 6th or Sth hour. If 
there is a heat wave, people should not eat at noon, but shall rest in their Houses. 
... If it is winter, they will scarcely have passed their time of working when the sig- 
nal occurs” (Canons, book 9, DF 194 and FM 173). “The time to feed those stay- 
ing at our gate, except on fast days, is the Sth to 6th hours at all times, summer and 
winter” (Canons, book 9, BV 113). 

53. See n. 48. 

54. “Every day and every time they (Diakonia servers) rest in the congregation, they 
shall occupy themselves with their minor job. And whatever they produce, whether 
a single tmé-mat or a single cord-Sa or something else, it shall be recorded, as for all 
the monastics. And if they are accorded some days or months at leisure, their work 
too shall be recorded, just like all the monastics” (Canons, book 6, XM 482-83). 
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are expressed in both masculine and feminine gender, for monastery and 
nunnery respectively.*> 


1. At the top is a single Father of These Congregations. He is the 
supreme Leader of all three congregations. From about 385 to 465 
C.E., this was Shenoute. 

2. Closely associated with him are a small number of Advisors, who 
assist him in financial decisions and in spiritual oversight based on 
surveillance of the lower ranks.°*° 

3. Each of the three congregations is headed by an administrator 
called the Eldest. 

4. Below each Eldest is a college of perhaps a dozen or so elder 
monastics, called God-fearing Elders in the two monasteries and 
God-fearing Senior Women in the nunnery. This college of elders 
may also be identical with the medical committee, which decides 
who is sick enough to eat in the infirmary and approves the medical 
prognosis and treatment of a serious illness. 

5. Below this rank are Congregational Parents, also called House 
Masters and House Mistresses (rmnēei) or Parents of These 
Abodes. 

6. Their assistants are called Seconds (masc. mehsnau, fem. mehsnte). 

7. Last come the ordinary monks and nuns. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL HIERARCHY 
OF THE MONASTERY 


Superimposed upon the hierarchy of offices are several additional hierarchies. 
For one thing, there is an ecclesiastical hierarchy in the monastery. Priests 
and deacons sometimes become monks, and they must obey their House 
Masters—who may be unordained lay persons; in this, they are no different 


55. Layton, “Social Structure,” 28-29, with references for all but no. 2 in the list 
below. The composition of the committee of Advisors is unclear; it presumably over- 
laps with some in the following ranks. 

56. “The Leader of These Congregations shall at all times have people who are 
trustworthy in total faithfulness and consult with them on everything that it is suit- 
able to do, down to the price in gold or bronze that shall be paid for grain and wool 
and any other thing whatsoever, paying attention and exercising care along with him 
as to who are the men who have been given to them and will be given to them, so 
they might become solidly acquainted with all of them as to the time of their recep- 
tion, while the scribe is recording all of them with his hand” (Canons, book 6, XM 
463-64). 
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from other monks.” Nevertheless, they are distinguished from the monastic 
laity: for it is they alone who may prepare the sanctuary for celebration of 
Mass," and they take precedence in receiving communion.” This is a binary 
contrast between the roles of ordained monk and lay monk, involving both 
work and honor and expressed twice a week, but very limited in scope. 


THE ASCETICAL HIERARCHY 


Another superimposed hierarchy is the ascetical hierarchy, in which four 
roles are identified, measured in terms of one’s distance from routine 
monastic life, in particular, one’s distance from routine monastic eating. 


1. First, and most distant, are the hermits, who live and eat in their 
cells outside the coenobium. Shenoute himself is one of these 
hermits,°! perhaps thus enacting the social category that has been 
labeled the holy man of late antiquity. 

2. Second are the so-called enclosed monks,® that is, enkleistoi, who 
live alone in silence inside the coenobium. 


57. “When any ordained persons, whether priest or deacon, at any time enter these 
congregations to be a monk, they shall submit just like all the monastics, obeying 
the House Masters to whom they are assigned, in every thing that is commanded to 
them” (Canons, book 9, FM 191). 

58. “Certain ordained persons serve, one week each, in all the preparations that 
are fittingly done in the sanctuary. Not just deacons alone but also priests shall serve 
in this way” (Canons, book 9, DF 193). 

59. “Concerning the hour of saying Mass, it is clear that they (ordained persons) 
take precedence at any time when the Father of These Congregations orders Mass to 
be celebrated” (Canons, book 9, FM 191). 

60. Treated mostly in Canons, book 3, where they are called “everyone who dwells 
beside us (YA 309),” everyone who dwells “in the desert in our territory (YA 310),” 
and “everyone, whether male or female, who lives in the desert (YA 309-10).” Any 
hermit who “has contentiously quarreled with us, we shall tear down the place where 
he lives and expel him without exception. ... We shall . . . raze it to the foundations, 
so no one can ever live there who will be an obstacle to his neighbor (YA 310-11).” 
Their lifestyle keeps them out of touch with those in the coenobium: “It is not for a 
person living in the desert to ‘shepherd’ others, since he is not with them every hour 
in the congregation, eating his bread there and being there so they can see him and 
he can understand every thing” (Canons, book 9, BV 119). 

61. Layton, “Social Structure,” 36 with n. 51. 

62. Peter Brown, Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity (Berkeley and Los Ange- 
les: University of California Press, 1982), 131-34. 

63. Their existence as a class can be inferred from the following: “Woe unto any 
who despise people among us who are enclosed peacefully (euel ehoun [which Crum 
glosses as Greek enkleistos] euscraht) and in whom no fault has been found” (Can- 
ons, book 4, GI 120). 
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3. Third are encratic monks,“ presumably meaning those who engage 
in the optional prolonged fasts that are frequently mentioned in the 
rules.® 

4. Fourth, and last, are ordinary monks, whose fasting is regulated 
only by routine monastic diet, which itself is quite ascetic in 
content.” 


THE HIERARCHY OF SPECIAL JOB ASSIGNMENTS 


A third superimposed hierarchy is the hierarchy of special job assign- 
ments. The ideological assumption in Shenoute’s monastery seems to be 
the traditional idea that all monks weave mats and baskets,” just as all 
nuns weave cloth. Anyone who joins the monastery must renounce the 
exercise of any skills he had in civilian life and learn to weave. On the 
other hand, very many monks receive special jobs that can preempt” their 
participation in communal manufacture of woven products. 

Apart from communal basketwork, a number of special assigned jobs 
are mentioned in passing in the rules. I shall list these in alphabetical 
order: baker, bell ringer, catechizer, chanter, cook, construction worker, 
copyist of manuscripts, craft worker, deacon, Diakonia worker, Diakonia 
cleaner, doctor, field hand, food server, fruit picker, fuel gatherer, gatehouse 


64. A rule in Canons, book 9, XS 365, punishes those who are “at any time found 
to be neglecting to rise to their feet, and not to be respectful to the truly abstinent 
(enkratés) and laboring monastics.” 

65. Thus a rule in Canons, book 5, XS 352, refers to the case of “a man in the 
men’s division or a woman in the women’s” who “vows not to eat and not to drink 
for two days, or three or four or more, for the sake of God.” 

66. Described in Layton, “Social Structure.” 

67. Thus a rule in Canons, book 5, XS 353, speaks of those who shall “go spread 
out the soaked reeds for the assembly” in the morning or at dusk. So a rule in book 
9, BV 39, lists products of the monastery, including linen, rope, basket, etc. 

68. Nuns must not “let girls go in a pair to light the lamp for the morning assembly 
or to make the arrangement for the assembly of dusk to lay out the wool that you 
work on, unless the House Mistress is present” (Canons, book 5, XS 353-54). 

69. “No person who enters these congregations at any time to be a monastic shall 
say, I shall work at the job that I was doing at home and I shall do it here, unless 
they are commanded” (Canons, book 9, FM 188-89). 

70. “None among us shall be empowered to stay behind and not go to assemble at 
the hour of prayer unless assigned to a job by the Male Eldest in a case of urgency, so 
also none among us shall be empowered to come late when we celebrate the Mass” 
(Canons, book 5, XS 363-64). “And even if all the monastics happen to go to their 
job assignments except for those left over alone in the topos, they (prayers) shall be 
performed on time” (Canons, book 9, DF frg. 8v). 
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server, grinder and miller, guardian of keys and locked objects, harvester, 
infirmary cleaner, kitchen cleaner, livestock herder, nurse, pall bearer, 
priest, refectory cleaner, rope maker, supervisor of children, transporta- 
tion worker, waiter. 

Failure to exercise a special job assignment or to fulfill a special respon- 
sibility leads to dismissal from the job and demotion to what Shenoute 
calls one’s original rank or ordinon—in other words, back to mere bas- 
ket weaving!”! 


THE HIERARCHY OF ABILITY GROUPS 


Fourth, there is a hierarchy of ability groups within the monastery, which 
is expressed by contrasting standards of ascetic labor. 


1. The normal, default mode consists of healthy, able-bodied adults; 
within this population, administrators and ordinary monks live the 
same lifestyle.” All things being equal, their lifestyle is the most 
severe. 

2. Elderly monks are distinguished by being served two meals per 
day,” by following a relaxed asceticism in Lent,” and by the use of 
chamber pots in their cells.” Some are chronically bedridden (cf. 
above, “The Spatial Structure of the Monastery,” locus no. 6). 


71. “If any person among us among the servers or any other with an assignment 
is found at any time being disobedient and quarreling with the Father of Those Who 
Live Here because he is unwilling to obey or go to the job or jobs of the day or at 
the time he has been sent, and also if he is unwilling to obediently rest in the congre- 
gation or House at the time or on the day told to him, he shall be removed from this 
kind of assignment and from his rank, and become like all the monastics” (Canons, 
book 6, XM 483). 

72. “(Administrators) shall live among equals, in one and the same place, not having 
possession of any foodstuffs excepting only their portion, just like all the monastics” 
(Canons, book 9, DF frg. 2 [flesh side]). 

73. Thus in a fragmentary rule, “[. .. boys] and girls and elderly men and women 
among us, and it happens that they eat twice a day, the command shall be given to 
them by the Male Eldest to eat at the hour that he has indicated to the server for 
them to be fed” (Canons, book 5, XS 319). 

74. “A man or a woman among us who is very elderly shall not be compelled 
against their own wishes to fast for two days at a time, even during Lent and even 
when it is the holy Great Pascha” (Canons, book 9, BV 100). 

75. “[If anyone (needs to)] defecate into a pot or a jar or any other vessel like these 
without having been commanded by the Male Eldest, with the sole exception of the 
infirmary and the elderly who are very advanced in years and the rest, they shall ask 
the Male Eldest” (Canons, book 3, YA 421). 
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3. Child monks are served two meals per day,” and are brought to 
assembly (or Mass) on Saturday night and Sunday morning but 
allowed to sleep;’’ their asceticism is relaxed in Lent”? and other 
times. 

4. Visitors suffer disability because of their lack of socialization into 
the monastic world. They are quarantined in the gatehouse. Their 
meal time is flexible, depending on when they arrive; they have no 
enforced Lenten asceticism, and do not have to participate in the 
ascetic labors of the monastery.” 

5. Finally, sick adults and children are housed in special, comfortable 
quarters, enjoy a richer diet, can request meals at any time, 
are cared for by professional nurses and doctors, and have no 
obligations of work or asceticism.*° 


RESOCIALIZATION INTO THE MONASTIC WORLD 


This completes my reconstruction of the hierarchies of space, time, and 
roles in the monastery. These are the coordinates for anyone wishing to 
map the terrain of this monastic social world. It is abundantly clear that 
the monastery was not only a complex physical plant, with many build- 
ings, rooms, and functions; it was also a complex social structure, ordered 
by overlapping, carefully graded hierarchies of roles: a hierarchy of office, 
a hierarchy of ecclesiastical status, one of asceticism, one of special jobs, 
another of ability groups, and also a hierarchy of time cycles—all of which 
were available to be bodily performed, and internally incorporated, by 
every monk who embodied this seven-dimensional system. (The normal 
cultural hierarchy of male and female is conspicuously absent from this 
list, since monks and nuns lived, worked, and worshipped apart from one 
another in physically distinct, same-sex communities.*!) 


76. See text in n. 73 above. 

77. “If they (young children) are not sick, on the eve of Sunday and on Sundays 
when we assemble they shall be taken with them to assembly. If necessary, they shall 
sleep there” (Canons, book 9, DF 184). 

78. So in a rule concerning the Lenten diet, “Gruel, a flat cake, a wafer, or any 
other such dish shall not be given to them on those days, excepting boys, girls, and 
very old men and women” (Canons, book 5, XL 186-87). 

79. Layton, “Social Structure,” 39 and 44. 

80. Layton, “Social Structure,” 38-39. 

81. There are only a few very limited situations in which a dominant male presence 
is imported into the village nunnery and imposed upon the nuns, sometimes provok- 
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Anyone who joined the federation had to erase the structure of his or 
her former, non-monastic life and enter into this new, carefully ordered 
structure—which was really an enormously complex, entirely new world, 
from both the objective and the subjective point of view. More than that, 
it was a totalizing new world—in this total alternative, all the necessities 
of life now came from new sources. All the necessities that used to be 
provided by family, village, and church were now provided by the mon- 
astery. And they were now provided in a new and totally different way: 
each thing that the monastery provided came with its own, new set of fixed 
patterns (of roles, attitudes, bodily performances, terminology, etc.). The 
substitution of these new patterns in place of the ones belonging to the 
old civilian life is the essence of monastic resocialization or world replace- 
ment. The world consists of patterns, and monastic conversion required 
the most familiar patterns to be replaced by new ones. This was a cause 
of great personal disruption. 

In order to examine the function of monastic rules in the process of 
monastic resocialization, I would first like to reconstruct the experience 
of a newly converted monk at the personal level as it can be seen in the 
rules that Shenoute quotes. Because my data are more extensive for men’s 
life than for women’s, I will speak now about a monk. 

We cannot know what events, thoughts, and feelings led any particular 
man to renounce the civilian world and become a monk. But starting from 
the moment of his arrival at the monastery’s gatehouse, it is possible to 
trace the beginning of his resocialization into the new, monastic world. 

When he arrives at the gatehouse of the monastery with his request 
to become a monk, he is received by a gatehouse worker who has been 


ing resistance. (1) The clergy who come to say Mass for the nuns (presumably twice a 
week) and who bury them are male. (2) Male guardians (monks) keep constant watch 
at the entrance to the village nunnery, keeping out intruders but also preventing unau- 
thorized excursions; permission to go outside must be obtained from the Male Eldest 
(Canons, book 3, YB 320; book 5, XS 355). (3) In the funeral cortege for a deceased 
nun (but not, it seems, for a deceased monk), a delegation of seven older nuns joins 
the male procession that ritually conveys the body to the cemetery; they must “walk 
behind the brethren and remain distant from them by a cord-measure” (Canons, book 
5, XS 356) and must remain silent (Canons, book 5, XL 194). Although day to day 
administrative decisions in the nunnery are made, and spiritual direction is conducted, 
by the mother superior and her colleagues, the supreme male leader of the federation 
(Shenoute in this instance) can impose—or at least attempt to impose—his will upon 
the nunnery. Likewise, he can demand to be included in the nuns’ surveillance net- 
work. Shenoute’s interventions in the village nunnery and the nuns’ resistance have 
been extensively studied by Rebecca Krawiec in Shenoute and the Women of the White 
Monastery: Egyptian Monasticism in Late Antiquity (New York: Oxford, 2002). 
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selected for his diplomatic skill.** Then, the supreme Father of the congre- 
gations—Shenoute, in this case—is summoned to the gatehouse, where he 
converses with the newcomer and scrutinizes his qualifications.*° 

Next the monastic rules are described to him. I say “described” because 
there would certainly have been far too many rules to learn at once, and 
anyway most of them would make absolutely no sense without an intimate 
knowledge of the terminology, roles, and organization of the monastery. 
He is told to orally renounce the ownership of “all the things that he pos- 
sesses.”** He is also told that within two or three months, he must legally 
transfer all his property to the Diakonia, in writing.’ 

The supreme Father of the congregations leads him into the church and 
makes him swear to “agree to the way that all the monastics live” and to 
comply with any and all commands on pain of expulsion.** 

In effect, this is a solemn commitment to submit to total world replace- 
ment, to resocialization as a monk, sometime in the immediate future, even 
though the newcomer does not yet know all that this process will entail. 
The Father then assigns him to one of the two men’s congregations. At 
some point in this process, he must also strip off all the civilian clothing 
that he is wearing and put on the garments of the monk. 


82. “Always people who are God fearing and have been selected from a large pool 
of candidates, who are not timid and who abound in love and zeal—these shall be 
assigned to the gatehouse” (Canons, book 9, YX 58). 

83. “Every person coming at any time to be a monastic, the Father of Those Liv- 
ing in These Congregations shall first scrutinize in the gatehouse of the congregation 
in which he is, and bring them in with him, so he can scrutinize them, and give them 
everything according to our canons” (Canons, book 9, DF 182). 

84. “Cursed shall be those who meet us in order to live with us... if... they do 
not renounce all the things they possess, whether gold, silver, bronze, garments, or 
anything else” (Canons, book 3, YA 312-13). 

85. “Any, whether male or female, who comes to us to be a monastic shall first 
renounce unto the Diakonia all the things that they possess as soon as they are at the 
gatehouse of the Lord’s congregations. And one, two, or at most three months after 
they come they shall renounce in writing everything that they have brought, in favor 
of our fathers” (Canons, book 5, XL 199). 

86. “Each one who enters these congregations at any time shall be instructed 
about all these. Whoever does not wish to agree to the way that all the monastics 
live shall certainly not enter; and if already received, shall be sent away” (Canons, 
book 9, YZ 274). In the church: “No person whether male or female shall at any time 
join these congregations . . . without renouncing what they have, and swearing their 
word before the altar, following the entire set of commandments that the monastics 
keep...” (Canons, book 9, FM 188). 

87. “All persons whether male or female who at any time enter these congregations to 
be a monastic, shall not dress in garments or coverings or cloaks of their own property. 
They (the garments) shall be taken outside, so that equality might obtain in all things 
and desire might not find a place among foolish people” (Canons, book 9, FM 192). 
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The initial experience of the new monk thus includes: confrontation 
with an expert charismatic leader of enormous personal authority; some 
face-to-face conversation about communal values (the so-called scrutiny); 
some very basic information about the order that exists within the monas- 
tic world; an oral, informal change of legal status and a commitment to 
return and formalize it in writing; a promise to submit to resocialization 
by obeying any and all rules that may turn out to exist, on pain of pun- 
ishment or even expulsion; the acquisition of a new home and family 
(assignment to one of the two monasteries); and two symbolic actions—a 
solemn oath in a church! in the presence of a holy man, and removal of 
one’s civilian garments followed by putting on a monastic uniform. At this 
point, the gate to the outside world can be shut behind him: he is walled, 
and locked, into a totally new world. 

But the new monk still has much to learn about the new normal world 
to which he has already committed himself. Actually, in the absence of 
prior knowledge, he would have to learn almost everything! I shall only 
mention things that come up in the surviving rules, and these things include 
the following. 

The new monk must learn something of the physical layout of the mon- 
astery—where he is permitted to go and where he is forbidden;*? he must 
begin learning the personal roles in the monastic system (including, above 
all, his own roles) and their hierarchical orders, together with their techni- 
cal terminology; ” the daily schedule and what to do when the bell rings;?! 
how to eat in the refectory, and how to eat alone in his cell;’* how to pray, 
both collectively”? and alone;”* how to weave; the elaborate technology of 


88. “No person whether male or female shall at any time join these congregations 

. without renouncing what they have, and swearing their word before the altar, 
following the entire set of commandments that the monastics keep and say, through 
an oath, agreeing with their mouth in the holy place in the presence of God” (Can- 
ons, book 9, FM 188). 

89. “Likewise those who do jobs in the place of bread making and the ovens: they 
shall come and go in the street. For these are places for walking. And it is not behind 
the wall of the House that they shall go, except in case of jobs they are going to do 
with one another” (Canons, book 9, BV 95). 

90. See above with n. 55. 

91. See above with nn. 48-53. 

92. Described in Layton, “Social Structure,” 36-37, 46-47. 

93. Many rules concern the conduct of collective prayer, e.g., “If a man among 
us or a woman is found with their hands near their ribs while praying, they shall be 
punished like those who have transgressed commandments of the Lord” (Canons, 
book 5, XS 365-66). 

94. For example, “The prayers made quietly in their Houses, in winter and in 
summer, shall be made while working on every kind of job in any place” (Canons, 
book 9, DF 194). 
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how to fast and perform other ascetic labors;?> how to sit,” how to sleep,” 
walk,” talk,” and be silent;!°° how to wear his new garments;!°! how to 
form, and to avoid, friendships;! how to conduct personal hygiene;'° 
what to do when sick;'! modes of discourse and behavior that enact 
monastic virtues;!% what to think about.!° 

Because he is human, he must also learn new skills of when, where, and 


95. There are many rules, e.g., “In Lent each year, no person among us, whether 
male, female, great, or small, shall be empowered to store up any loaves at all until 
it is fully completed, from the first Sunday until the Great Pascha is finished” (Can- 
ons, book 5, XL 185). 

96. For example, “Cursed shall be any, whether it be male or female, who put 
up with sitting close to one’s neighbor with a filthy desire in their heart” (Canons, 
book 3, YA 316). 

97. For example, “Cursed shall be any, whether it be male or female, who sleep 
in pairs on a tam-mat and who sleep close together in any way, with desirous feel- 
ing” (Canons, book 3, YA 316). 

98. For example, “If on some occasion the monastics happen to go somewhere 
... they shall proceed gathered together. ... The strong shall not go so as to leave 
the weak behind; nor shall someone go back and forth on the road .. .” (Canons, 
book 9, FM 184). 

99. For example, “No person in the men’s division shall talk there (burial proces- 
sion of a deceased nun) to any person in the women’s division or any other outside 
female whatsoever” (Canons, book 5, XL 194). 

100. In some cases “meditation” is substituted for personal silence, as in “If a per- 
son meditates all night and all day and does not meditate while going to the assembly 
and coming back, it will not benefit” (Canons, book 9, YX 57). 

101. For example, “No person among us shall permit the hem of his robe to 
cover the palms of his hands as he is coming to the offering (eucharistic element)” 
(Canons, book 6, XL 260). 

102. Thus a ruling in Canons, book 4, BZ 347, specifies corporal punishment 
for a nun named Taese sister of Pshai the Lesser because she was “running after 
(another nun named) Tsansno in friendship and with fleshly desire: fifteen blows of 
the rod.” 

103. For example, “Cursed shall be any who shaves himself and who shaves any- 
one among us, whether male or female, without having been commanded” (Canons, 
book 3, YA 314). 

104. For example, “If an emergency arises so that some go to the refectory and 
are not able to eat in the refectory, saying, We are sick ..., wishing to go to the 
infirmary ..., their words shall be brought to the attention of the Male Eldest” 
(Canons, book 5, XS 276). 

105. For example, “It is not shameful when people eat their bread justly after 
laboring or when they are sick, needing what they ask for according to the Canons, 
and receiving with thanks what they are given” (Canons, book 5, XS 6). 

106. For example, “Let none ... deceive us so that we touch and taste any of 
these (forbidden foods) at all. And let us not think about them whatsoever” (Can- 
ons, book 3, YA 304). 
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how to sin—especially how to get sex;!°’ how to obtain extra food;!° and 
how to become the possessor of physical objects or money.!” Likewise he 
must learn how to confess his sins;!!° and how to participate in the all-per- 
vasive surveillance system.'!! He must form significant relationships with 
the immediate domains of authority that observe, control, condemn, pun- 
ish, forgive, inform, help, and comfort him: namely, the Elder; the House 
Masters and Seconds; the food servers; and the monks who live close to 
him and thus are able to report on him within the surveillance system. 

Much of his missing knowledge will, I suppose, be learned in the “face- 
to-face” mode: by observation, imitation, and ad hoc exchange of ques- 
tions and information as he becomes a member of a House and makes his 
way through the complicated and carefully prescribed daily schedule. As 
a new monk, he has a trial period of up to three months before his renun- 
ciation of property takes civilian legal effect. In this period, anyone who 
wants to turn back from the monastic path can do so without economic 
consequences. This period is something like a novitiate (or postulancy), 
though it has no particular name in the surviving rules. 

If the list of new things to be learned seems overwhelming, this percep- 
tion is correct. It reflects nothing less than erasure of the monk’s old life 
that was rooted in his biological family, work, economy, village, and sta- 
tus, and its total replacement by an entirely different world, a new family 


107. About sixty items in my corpus condemn sexual acts of various types, or 
mete out punishment to known sexual transgressors. For example, “Cursed be a 
male who spreads himself under a male in any sort of sleeping quarter” (Canons, 
book 1, XC 7). 

108. Shenoute calls this “eating by theft”; discussed in Layton, “Social Structure,” 
49-50. 

109. Thus a ruling in Canons, book 4, BZ 346, specifies punishment for a nun 
identified as “the daughter of Apa Psuros” because “she stealthily took things: twenty 
blows of the rod.” 

110. “All these curses shall come down upon all among us who are sinning. . . and 
do not state the sin that they have committed” (Canons, book 3, YA 309). 

111. “Any among us, whether male or female, who observe any mortal sin, from 
a pollution to a theft and a lie, and are not able to say it to me because they are 
ashamed ... or ... did not find me to tell me, shall speak to the Male Eldest in the 
men’s division and the Female Eldest in the women’s (. .. and so on down through 
the hierarchy, who shall verify it)” (Canons, book 4, GI 117-18). Likewise, “The 
Father of Those Living Here and whoever he appoints as Second and their counselors 
shall interrogate every House Master and their Second about those who dwell with 
them. .. . So he shall interrogate the Mother of the congregation and she who comes 
after her, her Second, and the others” (Canons, book 6, XM 466). 
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(as it were), a new job, a very different economy, a new community, and 
a bizarre new framework of roles and patterns. 

His new objective world must be not only learned but totally internal- 
ized, so that it becomes his subjective world in a personally satisfactory 
way: this is the process of resocialization by which he acquires a new 
identity, the identity of monk. The institutional judgment in Shenoute’s 
federation seems to have been that within the three-month period of the 
novitiate, a new monk should be able to attain a satisfactory and routine 
sense of his new reality of everyday life—he should be able to take it for 
granted as his world, as the world. 


How much information about monastic life could any interested person 
already have known before deciding to join the monastery? What kind of 
channels might have conveyed monastic information to civilian Christians 
living in the vicinity of the three congregations? 

Though walled off and inaccessible, the two monasteries and the nun- 
nery were certainly visible to all; the nunnery was even located within a 
village,’ although its door remained tightly shut.'!’ Monks, dressed in 
their monastic uniform and behaving in peculiarly monastic ways, could 
be seen almost every day working at agricultural labor and animal hus- 
bandry, and marching!" to and from the various plots of cultivated land 
that the monastery had accumulated over the years. Monks also came and 
transacted business in the villages on behalf of the federation,'!® which 


112. Thus the nuns are called “the congregation of monastics (‘brethren’ snéu) that 
is in the village (time)”; “the monastics (snēu) who are to the south, namely the nuns 
(monakhé)”; and simply “those in the village”: Layton, “Social Structure,” 26 n. 8. 

113. “No woman in the women’s division shall go outside the gate of the congre- 
gation and go for any purpose without having been commanded to go by the Male 
Eldest” (Canons, book 5, XS 355). The gatehouse of the nunnery was guarded by “the 
elders who are by the gate in the women’s division” (Canons, book 5, XS 354-55). 

114. “If on some occasion the monastics happen to go somewhere .. . they shall 
proceed gathered together. And when they are a little bit outside the assembly they 
shall wait for one another until all are assembled, and afterwards proceed to where 
they are going. The strong shall not go so as to leave the weak behind; nor shall 
someone go back and forth on the road impeding the whole crowd because of his 
neglectfulness. Let those who proceed forward watch out for those who are held back 
in the rear, and those in the rear watch out for those in front, all trying to make these 
same processions” (Canons, book 9, FM 184). 

115. Thus a rule in Canons, book 6, XM frg. 2b, concerns monks who must go 
“to a polis or a village or any other places distant from one another.” 
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of course involved informal, face-to-face transactions with civilians, and 
impressed certain monastic attitudes and verbal/bodily performances upon 
their consciousness. 

Furthermore, civilians could visit and even stay in the gatehouse of the 
monastery (though they could not go farther inside), not only to transact 
business but also perhaps out of pious curiosity. Here the visitor would 
encounter a friendly, well-informed, and tactful gatehouse keeper who 
had been chosen precisely (we are told'!*) for his diplomatic skills—a 
user-friendly channel of information about the monastic world, as well 
as a living specimen of it. 

Since organized coenobia and disorganized lavras had been present in 
the Nile Valley since the early fourth century, in Shenoute’s day the civilian 
population must have had a stereotyped knowledge of monastic life, both 
positive and negative, both true and false, some of it transmitted as general 
knowledge and some perhaps in the form of oral literature. Villagers living 
near one of the congregations might often hear the wooden bell signal- 
ing (“knocking”) the daily rounds of monastic routine (the closest—and 
to them, the loudest—would come from the nunnery in the village”). In 
other words in the auditory daily life of a civilian villager, monastic sig- 
nals and monastic time would be a constant—though opaque and mys- 
terious—intrusion, which each villager had to personally incorporate or 
somehow deal with in his or her auditory world. So also in the imaginative 
world of the villager these acoustic signals must have sometimes triggered 
established mental images, be they true or false, of monastic practices on 
the other side of the walls. Thus monasticism, even a fictitious monasti- 
cism, was an element of the civilian villagers’ reality, too. 


As a general rule, any process of primary socialization is mainly mediated 
by emotionally powerful relationships with significant others, enabling the 
newcomer to identify with roles and attitudes of the others, and thus to 
take over the world in which they already live. Such, at least, is thought 
to be the case in the primary socialization of a young child, '!8 and in the 


116. See above n. 82. 

117. Knocking signal in the nunnery: “If a man or woman among us is at any 
time found to be working before the signal has been knocked for the first round of 
prayer at dawn...” (Canons, book 9, DF 187). 

118. Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality: A Trea- 
tise in the Sociology of Knowledge (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1967), 131. Readers 
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case of monastic conversion I propose that we think along similar lines. 
To a great extent, this mediating process in the monastery must have been 
ad hoc and loosely structured in the conversational mode. 

Apart from these powerful informal processes, what kinds of formal 
educational tools did the monastery have to facilitate the socializing pro- 
cess and thereafter to help the monks maintain their identity? 

The most important of these educational processes recurred in the daily 
cycle of time—namely, the five daily meetings (two of them held on a 
greater scale perhaps in the church building and three on a smaller scale 
in the Houses): these were group experiences of both symbolic and practi- 
cal nature, with significant participation, group responses, and bonding, 
as well as some explicit symbolic education in the form of meditations 
preached by various leaders. 

Each meeting seems to have consisted of two activities: a service of 
prayers and the activity of weaving.'” In the men’s congregations, this 
meant weaving baskets, mats, and rope; in the women’s, weaving cloth 
of wool and flax. Since weaving was the monastic occupation par excel- 
lence in late antique consciousness (just think of the mythic character of 
weaving in the Apophthegmata Patrum'°), these daily sessions of weav- 


will recognize my debt, throughout this essay, to the concepts and analytical strategies 
of the sociology of knowledge, especially as formulated by Berger and Luckmann. 

119. Weaving is presupposed by rules specifying the preparation of weaving materials 
in “the assembly”; thus in the monastery, Canons, book 5, ZA 224, “Any time when 
they are about to go spread out the soaked reeds for the assembly” and in the nunnery, 
book 5, XS 353-54, “Just as it is done in the men’s division you (the women) shall do: 
not to let girls go in a pair to light the lamp for the morning assembly or to make the 
arrangement for the assembly of dusk to lay out the wool that you work on.” Possibly 
work and prayer were conducted simultaneously: “If a man or woman among us is at 
any time found to be working before the signal has been knocked for the first round of 
prayer at dawn, without having been commanded by the Father of These Abodes, or 
without permission of the Female Eldest in the village (nunnery), they shall be punished 
like those who have done a very bad thing” (Canons, book 9, DF 187). 

120. For example, I translate the Sahidic of Chaine’s apophthegm no. 38 in Marius 
Chaine, ed., Le manuscrit de la version copte en dialecte sahidique des “Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum,” Bibliothèque d’études coptes 6 (Cairo: Institut français d’archéologie 
orientale, 1960), 7-8: “Apa Macarius went to Apa Anthony . . . When evening came, 
Apa Anthony soaked a few palm fronds. Apa Macarius said, Say the word and I shall 
soak some too. He said, Soak. And he made a great bunch of palm fronds and soaked 
it. Seeing the quantity of Apa Macarius’s plait work, he was amazed. And he kissed 
Apa Macarius’s hands, saying, Many wonders have come from these hands! They 
sat and discussed what is useful for the soul, and they plaited from evening onwards, 
and the plait work descended out of the window into the cave [sic]. At dawn, Apa 
Anthony went back inside.” 
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ing not only generated an economic surplus for the monastery; they also 
symbolically generated or regenerated the monastic identity, which each 
monk ritually wove for himself, five times a day, out of the strands of the 
semi-eremitical tradition. An important feature of the assemblies were the 
almost daily instructions, or catecheses, given by House Masters or other 
ranking officers: two per week at the local level of the House, and three 
per week in the great assemblies. 

Likewise, the four annual weeks of scrutiny provided an occasion for 
all monks and hermits in every rank to scrutinize their words and deeds 
in light of the text of the rules. 

What is the nature of these rules? The more than five hundred rules in 
my database display a variety of grammatical and rhetorical forms, includ- 
ing the Pachomian form, curse formulas, and other formal types. Professor 
Emmel and I have argued, elsewhere,'*! that Shenoute is not the author 
of these rules, certainly not all of them; indeed, he often states that he is 
quoting rules from written sources handed down from his “fathers,” that 
is, from his monastic predecessors as head of the federation.!” 

These five hundred rules are now imbedded in Shenoute’s nine-book 
work entitled Canons, which generally speaking consists of emotive mor- 
alistic diatribe and excited self-presentation. At present, there is no criti- 
cal theory as to how Shenoute’s Canons should be classified. Be that as it 
may, we can still raise the question of how the rules may have been used 
in the monastery. I have several things to point out. 

First, for the incoming monk, as I indicated above, the content of the 
rules could not have been taught at the moment that he joined the mon- 
astery. (The language of the rules only speaks of “agreeing to the way 
that all the monastics live,” and of “swearing to follow the entire set of 
commands that the monastics keep.”) However, the new monk’s discov- 
ery that a large corpus of rules and punishments exists, including extreme 
punishment, is a significant discovery. Among other things, it conveys the 
expectation that monastic reality is highly organized and regulated—that 
it is a total reality. 


121. Stephen Emmel, “Shenoute the Monk: The Early Monastic Career of Shenoute 
the Archimandrite,” in I] monachesimo tra eredita e aperture, ed. Maciej Bielawski 
and Daniel Homergen, Studia Anselmiana 140 (Rome: Centro Studi Sant-Anselmo, 
2004) 158-59, 165. Somewhat differently, Bentley Layton, “The Monastic Rules of 
Shenoute,” in The Administration of Monastic Estates in Late Antique and Early 
Islamic Egypt (Memorial Volume for Sarah Clackson), ed. James Clackson, Petra 
Sijpesteijn, and Anne Boud’hors, in press. 

122. References in Layton, “Monastic Rules.” 
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Second, for the benefit of those monks who are already socialized, rules 
were read out during the four annual weeks of scrutiny, “reading all of 
them and not omitting any of them,” 1” as the monks carefully examined 
their words and deeds." (Possibly these weeks were the first week of Lent, 
Easter Week, and two other weeks of the year.'?°) 

One rule speaks of publicly reading these rules as an obligation in the 
annual four weeks of scrutiny, and also optionally in the individual Houses 
and the daily assembly: 


If they happen to read them in the Houses, nothing stands in the way. And 
also if they happen to read from them, whenever they want to, on days 
when all are gathered in the assembly, scrutinizing their words and their 
deeds according to our canons, nothing stands in the way. However—on 
these four yearly occasions they shall all be read without fail, even if there 
is someone who hates to hear them because he hates his very soul. 


The obvious occasion to read these rules in the individual Houses would 
be the two weekly instructions that the House Masters give in connection 
with Wednesday and Friday fasts. Readings in daily assembly would be 
the three weekly instructions given by a senior officer. 

Here, then, we have clear evidence for use of the rules in the mainte- 
nance and repair of monastic identity, both in weekly meetings and in the 
four annual weeks of scrutiny. 

Third, I will simply mention the existence of a chain of information that 
connects the supreme Leader, his immediate Advisors, and the college of 
Elders, to the House Masters and their Seconds and downwards to ordi- 
nary monks. Up this chain, from bottom to top, comes a constant flow of 
information about the state of obedience and the spiritual health of monks 
at the bottom level, derived from direct observation and from the surveil- 
lance network, rising until it reaches the ear of the supreme Leader. !?7 

It was simple enough for policy decisions based on the rules to flow down 
in the opposite direction, from the top commanders down the chain, for- 
ward to the significant others who directed the spiritual affairs of ordinary 


123. The Father of the congregations should send the written set of rules to the 
nuns “again on each occasion, so that he might know whether they are reading all 
of them and not omitting any of them” (Canons, book 1, YW 211). 

124. “We scrutinize our words and deeds during the four weeks when we assem- 
ble” (Canons, book 9, DF 77). 

125. “The weeks of fasting when we gather—the first week of Lent and the holy 
Great Pascha and the other two weeks” (Canons, book 9, BV 31-32). 

126. Canons, book 1, YW 211. 

127. Above, with n. 111. 
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monks. In this way, the substance of rules could be applied, translated, 
or even altered by the supreme Leader and his Advisors into user-friendly 
policy that could be implemented farther down the line. 


In conclusion, I would like to look again at the monastic institution as a 
whole. Coenobitic monasticism is a system. Several things have struck me 
as I analyzed the system that is reflected in Shenoute’s rules. 

For one thing, there is the overwhelming inertia of the monastic sys- 
tem. As I mentioned at the beginning of this essay, we are dealing with 
third-generation monasticism, in which everything already exists, pat- 
terns have been pre-established, and rules are attributed anonymously to 
“our fathers.” The anonymity and the established character of the system 
make it very available to any who are able to join. But the other side of 
the coin is the potential for deadening rigidity: as one rule says, “We shall 
not be empowered to add anything to all the deeds and commands that 
our fathers laid down for us, nor shall we be empowered to take anything 
away from them.” 128 

Secondly, very many rules forbid some kind of action but almost none 
impose any practical sanction. Many follow the Pachomian form, simply 
stating what shall or shall not be done—for example, 


If a little bit (of food) is left over to the next day, none of it shall be taken 
to the gate!’ 


while some others express a non-specific disapproving attitude with for- 
mulas such as Cursed be... . For example, 


Cursed be any who stare with desirous feeling at their own nakedness.!*° 


Rules of the Pachomian type have a non-negotiable quality that expresses 
established validity, and the curse and shame formulas suggest established 
disapproval. Both types of rule operate as established statements of what 
the monastic world takes for granted. 

And third, the monastic world is set apart by a semblance of non-porous 
boundary. The community is literally protected from the outside world by 
a wall and a gate: the civilian world is locked out. Inside, the monks all 


128. Canons, book 5, XL frg. 3r. 
129. Canons, book 5, XS 320. 
130. Canons, book 3, YA 258. 
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receive the necessities of life: food, clothing, shelter, medical care, emotional 
support, status, work, teaching, and reward. There is no outside source for 
these necessities, no competition from the world outside the walls. 

Of course, monks do have to go outside the walls of the monastery, every 
day and in significant numbers, because it partly operates like an agricul- 
tural estate, and workers must go to work on the plantation. But they are 
protected from lapsing back into the surrounding social world by a set 
of routines that are designed to keep their monastic identity intact. For 
example, they must wear the peculiar monastic uniform when marching 
through the outside world.'*! They must march in formation.'*? On the 
road, they must meditate and not talk.!3 The usual noontime meal some- 
times must be sent to them from their home monastery,!*4 and if they are 
within earshot of the monastery they must listen for the bell'** in order to 
keep the same meal time as the rest of the monks. In other words, although 
they accomplish outside work, they still follow inside time.'*° 

In fourth place, the totalizing character of the system even extends into 


131. “If it is useful for them to go away for a job, they shall not change their 
appearance beyond how monastics normally are” (Canons, book 9, DF 193). 

132. Above, n. 114. 

133. “If it happens that the monastics here in the men’s division go some day to 
the little congregation and if the monastics in the little monastery come some day 
to the congregation here in the men’s division, or if they go south to the congrega- 
tion of the monastics in the village to bury a woman who has died, it is very good 
not to do a lot of talking on the roads, but rather for all to meditate until they have 
(re)entered our congregation and until they have gone into the little congregation” 
(Canons, book 5, XS 369-70). 

134. “If some of the monastics go south to the congregation of the monastics 
(nuns) in the village to spend some days there building an abode for them and any- 
thing else of this kind, and an emergency arises requiring them to sleep there until 
they are done, they shall be sent all their provisions of foodstuffs from the congrega- 
tion here in the men’s division” (Canons, book 5, XS 369). “If they happen [not to 
ea]t in the place prepared for them to eat in—outside the congregation—they (food 
deliverers) shall do as follows, and say to them, Pray and eat. They shall not wait 
with them to pray over the loaves, but they shall depart and leave them” (Canons, 
book 5, XL 136). 

135. “Any job that is done, even building a little abode or similar jobs, if they are 
doing them apart from their handiwork that they do in their House, the 6th hour 
of day shall be signaled (‘knocked’). For they are in their place. And they shall not 
say, We are going to eat at noon, or twice because of working” (Canons, book 9, 
DF 194 and FM 173). 

136. “When they gather where they are working they shall start by praying once and 
for all before they work. And when they are starting to signal (by ringing the wooden 
bell), they shall pray once. So shall it be every day, whether they harvest reeds or pluck 
palm leaves or fill the jar for soaking reeds” (Canons, book 9, DF 193-94). 
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the mind and voice of the monk when he is alone in his cell, for in this 
situation he is commanded to continue doing simple handiwork with his 
hands while he meditates (Greek meletan is the verb) with his brain and 
his vocal cords. I understand this to mean the constant recitation or mum- 
bling of prayers and passages of Scripture. Even boy and girl monks are 
expected to do this.” One rule speaks of meditating day and night and 
also when one walks back and forth to the five assembly meetings per 
day.'** Constant meditation while working, walking, or just passing time 
replaces free thought. The mind is permeated by monasticism day and 
night. There is no silence in this monastery, but rather a constant buzzing 
sound like a flight of bees, as everyone continually mumbles prayers and 
passages of Scripture in a low voice. 

And fifth, it has been noted that generally speaking, any secondary 
socialization tends to be more easily set aside than the primary socializa- 
tion of the child, and to be emotionally “cool.”'*? Shenoute’s monastic 
world aspires to be primary for the monks, but of course this is not entirely 
possible. That may be one reason for the extremely “hot,” diatribe-like 
character of his rhetoric: Shenoute senses (perhaps not consciously or 
theoretically) that extra emotional heat is needed to keep monastic reality 
alive, vivid, and compelling, with a high “tension of consciousness” that 
truly demands the attention of the listener. 

Lastly, and sixth: although this essay is based on deductions from passing 
remarks in a set of monastic rules, the proposed analysis does not in the 
least concern the monk’s obedience or disobedience to these rules. Rather, 
it concerns the acquisition and performance of attitudes and roles, the 
massive forward march of the monastic social institution, and the ongoing 
dialectical maintenance of individual monastic identity. These constituted 
the dynamic monastic world, within which any rules (for what they’re 
worth) would be both kept and broken. And to judge from Shenoute’s 
many complaints, they were often broken! 


137. Thus a fragmentary rule in Canons, book 9, XK frg. Sv: “[. . .] boy[s] in the 
midst of the monastics in Houses or anywhere, Arise and chant and examine yourself 
and meditate. Likewise girls.” 

138. “If a person meditates all night and all day and does not meditate while going 
to the assembly and coming back, it will not benefit” (Canons, book 9, YX 57). 

139. For the fugitive character of secondary socialization, cf. Berger and Luckmann, 
Social Construction, 142; for “cool” alternation to a secondary reality, which is only 
used selectively for specific purposes, cf. 172. 
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There were constant problems in Shenoute’s monastic world. I have dis- 
cussed some of these in an article on “Social Structure and Food Consump- 
tion.” 4° For example, in the context of routine ascetic diet and restrained 
food quantities, monks and nuns constantly stole food. Also they com- 
plained about unfair serving practices and disgusting meals, expressing 
attitudes that would seem to contradict the shared monastic value of 
ascetic self-denial.'** 

Such complaints are only to be expected, but they indicate moments 
when the monastic identity may begin to rub thin and tear, allowing the 
old world to flow back into the gaps and begin eroding monastic reality. 

Despite everything, monastic resocialization is a second socialization. 
There cannot be such a thing as total world replacement. Because monas- 
tic resocialization is less deeply rooted in consciousness than the primary 
reality of the monk’s original pre-monastic world, it has an inherent ten- 
dency to fade or to erode, to alternate with primary reality (his former 
world and the world now outside the walls). The monastic world is a 
vulnerable world. 

To stop this fading, this erosion, this alternation, Shenoute’s monasticism 
employed the tools that I have already mentioned: constant spiritual over- 
sight and individual counseling by emotionally significant leaders called 
“Congregational Parents”; the literal walling off of the competitive other 
world and rituals for monks to safely march through it when they have to; 
catechesis sessions five times a week; four weeks of scrutiny per year for 
self-examination; some public punishments ranging from simple rebuke 
to expulsion and ruin; and the constant spectacle of an entire community 
performing their pre-established patterns or roles. 

The main problem was the maintenance of monastic identity. Monastic 
rules played some part in the process of identity maintenance but not very 
much, I suspect. To an individual monk, the monastic institution would 
have manifested itself not so much by its rules and sanctions as by the spec- 
tacle of the constant performance of roles and attitudes by other monks, 
according to anonymous, pre-established patterns—the way our fathers 
established for us—the “way it’s done in this monastery”—reality itself. 

In other words, the individual monk would have been massively com- 


pelled by institutional order'?—massively compelled to maintain monastic 


140. Layton, “Social Structure.” 
141. Layton, “Social Structure,” 37-38, and interpretation 53-54. 
142. Berger and Luckman, Social Construction, 126. 
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identity with a force that no rules or sanctions or educational processes 
could equal. 

When one describes the exercise of power in late antique monasticism, it 
would be well to remember, that the greatest and most compelling exercise 
of power was invisible, passive, inert, totalizing, and overwhelming—insti- 
tutional order, an inevitable reality that almost totally filled the mental 
and social space inside the walls of the monastery.'* 


Bentley Layton is Goff Professor of Religious Studies at 
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143. An earlier version of this essay was read at the University of Torino in Decem- 
ber 2004, at a conference entitled “Foundations of Power and Conflicts of Authority 
in Late-Antique Monasticism.” I am very grateful to Professors Alberto Camplani 
and Giovanni Filoramo for their hospitality. 


